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it is the nation's sacrament, the real presence of her otherwise dif- 
fuse, abstract, undiscernible majesty. 

And what love were without embodiment or keepsake, what 
the nation were without ensign, that the church would be without 
the sacramental presence of her Lord, which, though recognized 
and cherished by faith, is yet by reason proved to be in perfect 
harmony alike with the essence of religion, the nature of God, 
and the constitution of man. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRAYER AND THE " PRAYER 

GAUGE." ' 



BT HIRAM K. JONES. 



All men pray. The totality of the affections and desires in the 
Will-spirit is the prayer of the man. The Will-spirit in man is 
self-motive and self-determining, and hence the will is free, and 
freely turns itself towards good or towards evil. And if the total- 
ity of the affections and desires in the Will-spirit be selfish and 
depraved, then must the praj^er be for what is evil and impious. 

When the Will-spirit is determined in ambition and pride and 
covetousness and avarice and envy and malice and hatred and 
revenge and sensuality, such must be the spirit and the nature 
and the aim of the prayer ; and how shall such an one not pray 
for evil things, as surely as the body is determined to earth by 
gravity ? 

Whereas, on the other hand, when the soul is exalted in its af- 
fections and thoughts and aims to what is honorable and just and 
pure and true and beautiful and good, think we not that the to- 
tality of these affections in the Will-spirit, the Prayer-spirit, will 
surely ask for things honorable and good ? Nor will it then ask 
God, or any one else, to do for it anything that it can do and ought 
to do for itself, with the use of its own faculties and powers in the 
resources of its sphere of existence. 

Now, the spirit of the Will, the spirit of prayer, is the receptiv- 
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ity of the soul ; and this voluntary receptivity is the only condi- 
tion of benedictions or of imprecations in answer to prayer. The 
heavens are as near to the soul as the soul is to the body, and the 
only good influent into all intelligent natures is not far away, but 
is more immediate in the soul than the soul is in the body ; and 
in the deep silence even knocketh at the door of the dwelling- 
place of the soul, but always waits upon its Will-spirit. The Au- 
thor of its existence will not violate its freedom to turn it towards 
good or towards evil. 

And if the human nature be quickened and alive with that spirit 
which is the life-quality of the angelic and Deific natures, that 
life and its good will as surely flow into its prayer receptivity as 
the life of the sun enters into the opening bud, and the flower, 
and the fruit ; while if the human nature turn not this way in the 
spirit of its will and deeds, but towards the evil, and its life and 
delights and appetencies and habits be such as the Devils have, 
then must it be receptive of the life and the fortunes which the 
Devils have. We cannot here serve two masters. We shall ask 
for that and we shall receive that, and we shall assimilate that, 
and we shall go to our own in that, to which we are freely self- 
determined. 

And if, out of the love of righteousness and truth and holiness 
in the soul, the prayer ascendeth t6 God, He will surely give good 
gifts to them that ask him ; and if out of ungodly and selfish and 
vain ambitions and greed, and grovelling desires, the soul 6hall seek, 
it may find abundance of tyranny and avarice and sensuality ; and 
bo, as has been said, Sir Isaac Newton receives knowledges of the 
stars, and Sir Isaac's dog receives plenty of dog's bread. 

The philosophy of any age is the highest thought of the age 
adequate to the solution of its soul problems. It effects the le- 
gitimating of the institutions of society by establishing them in 
their fountains and Divine reasons, even in the Oracles and the 
Forms of the Faith. Philosophy comes not, therefore, as an un- 
sympathetic critic, but as the loving friend of the principles and 
powers of the particular Faith of which it is a philosophy. 

The Christian dispensation, therefore, mustjin this sense and idea 

of it, realize a philosophy, and its appellation must be Christian 

Philosophy. Its business must be the dissipating of the mists and 

fog of sense, and the discovering in the very fountains and streams 

2 * XVI— 2 
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of our life Divine energies and powers of the God of the genera- 
tion, who now sitteth enthroned above. He is not dead nor ab- 
sent. This truth is ere long to be revived in the thought and in 
the heart of this age, and to become the thought that shall lead 
the social Genesis to marvellous fulfilments of reverence and obe- 
dience and faith beyond the present fruitions. 

The subject of prayer and the offices of prayer are of the most 
common and practical interest, involving more or less problematic- 
al experiences, with which every one must sooner or later engage. 
They may be mistaken who are able for a term of life to imagine 
themselves to be independent of this resource; it is probable that 
Jonah had but little thought or foresight of the very practical 
uses of prayer untii he got into a great calamity in which he real- 
ized its necessity and availability. 

It is hoped, therefore, that the attempt to review and identify 
the idea of prayer may not be deemed foreign and unrelated to 
the practical life, nor a trenching upon grounds not properly philo- 
sophical. 

" What is the Almighty that we should serve Him ? and what 
profit should we have if we pray unto Him ? " This is a question 
always new, and always old, in the generations of man. 

True religion comprehends knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
and of subsisting relations between God and the soul. And this 
knowledge embraces as mediate instrumentality the worlds of na- 
ture and of the spirit. 

This knowledge to every generation is of the wisdom which de- 
scends from above. Every historic faith is archetyped in heaven, 
and is thence the thought and the will of God. And so He giveth 
and snbsisteth all Faiths and their Works, individually and col- 
lectively. 

And therefore every great historic movement in the world is 
recorded as fountained and shaped in a distinct form of oracular, 
authoritative dispensation from on high. And in every historic 
generation this descent has realized itself in the social institutions. 
And prior among these, as pillar and ground, and custodian, and 
witness and irradiation of the truth and the life, is the Church, in 
order that these forms may, through a local habitation and home 
and name, also be endowed with permanency and perpetuity 
among mankind. 
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On account of man's acknowledged finitude, with the prepon- 
derant determinations of his self-hood, his self-will and sensuous 
consciousness, and sublunary intelligence, and ignorant self-suffi- 
ciency in the terrestial Genesis — on these accounts the common 
tendency and disposition in the practical working of affairs and 
interests of the world are to the sophistication and corruption of 
the claims, and the witness, and the authority, and the presence 
of Divinity in the institutions of society, and in the motions and 
maintenance of its life. 

Accordingly, the faculty of apprehending and loving the truth 
— the available and indispensable element of human nature unto 
its moral and redemptive purification — becomes weakened and 
subordinated. And so the poorer nature which is in us is ever 
disarming and distorting and adapting to its own limited concep- 
tions and pusillanimities the higher and better thought of Divine 
natures and Divine interests, and even the higher doctrines and 
spirit of the God spell. 

And hence it is that the nearer we approach, historically, the 
sources of a faith, the Diviner and the more heroic are the age 
and the manhood. Humanity in the terrestial Genesis gendereth 
downward and outward spiritually, and the savage i3 the remnant 
of exhausted systems of society. And, accordingly, the renewal of 
the race is not from the fountain of a savage stock, but by means 
of a new seed, a new dispensation from the heavens, a new seed 
from the hand of the Sower falling into new and good ground, 
whose generation is a new age — new in its forms of thought and 
manners and sciences and arts. And this is the reason why we 
cannot convert the savage races back to a constituency of a new 
civilization. We cannot make a new man — a young man — out of 
an old one. 

In the processes of the social Genesis, therefore, the perpetual 
tendencies towards immersion in the Kosmos, and oblivion to the 
Logos, towards a science and a literature of abstract, sensible cogni- 
tions, with the loss of the sciences of intelligible and Divine na- 
tures, gendereth individually and socially unto the outer dark- 
ness, to the " wailing and gnashing of teeth," the grim despair 
and the mere rattle of the dry bones of skeleton systems. 

If it be a possible realization, it must be the reproach of a men- 
tal age, when the current thought — thought exalted to the place of 
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the lead of the social life — shall have discarded the ideal as scien- 
tifically invalid, the ideal sphere, the ideal forms, the immutable 
part of the universe, pre-existing in logical order, and producing 
matter, and the actual circles of the sense sphere — the celestial 
Hyparxis — the substance and establishment of the historic faiths 
and philosophies of all the great ages, in this fatuous light and 
witness, indicted, refuted, and discarded as phantasy ! And the 
inventory of this achievement of science and wisdom exultingly 
proclaimed to be the repudiation of all knowledge not exclusively 
derived from the senses as cognition of sensibles — at its top and 
best a mere abstract physical realism, and so only agnostic. And 
so, verily, the de3pair of knowing — " thu outer darkness and the 
gnashing of teeth." 

Let us imagine — but, indeed, we are not left to the imagination 
— we see the instance — a brawny, stalwart fellow, with his broad 
back up against the heavens, and his eyes and face and hands and 
muckrake in abstract things, seriously crying aloud : " Now con- 
vince me who can that / see anything else than these husks of 
time and sense; and so where else is God than down there; and 
what else is God than down there — natural law ? and what is that 
else than dead mathematical, chemical, mechanical fixture — a 
fated and fating externality? Let us pray, and see whether that 
will move him ! " My friend, rather let us tarry awhile at Jeri- 
cho, till our beard shall grow. 

The source and substance and sustenance of the soul is not 
beheld in that outlook. It is not approximated in that cogni- 
tion. The soul cometh not hither from that bourne. Nature is 
the nature of something else than itself. It is the Nature of mind. 
It is born (natus = born). It is not a parentage of the souL 
Nature is related to man. Humanity is planted in Nature — 
immured in the earth. Humanity is life conditioned tempo- 
rally in the earth and in her physics. And when we pray, our 
face and our eyes and our hands must be uplifted unto another 
outlook — another Bource; and in this contemplation Humanity 
and Nature and Deity are distinguished. 

Whatsoever a man offers on the altar of his heart is the con- 
fession of his devotions. And his offering is either of the fruits 
of the ground, or of the firstlings of the living creatures. He 
will love and pursue as an end either that which is earthly, or 
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that which is heavenly. Every one who devotes himself goes to 
that which he desires ; that which genders in the soul grows by 
assimilating its kind — the lesser or the greater good alike, and 
ao his prayers are answered. 

" He that devoteth himself to the Devatas, goeth to the Deva- 
tas, and he that devoteth himself to the Supreme Good, goeth to 
the Supreme Good" says the Purana. " Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall lie also reap." " Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns, nor figs of thistles." Of the end he pursues in the ruling 
love of his heart, man makes himself worthy, and this is his 
Worthship (Worship), and this also is his prayer. In this Worth- 
ship he deserves to know and to receive — whether of poverty and 
dearth, or of life everlasting; whether of the false or of the true 
Uiches. 

And it may be fairly questioned, if, indeed, it be questionable, 
whether our characteristic and boasted empirical corpuscularian 
physico-real philosophizings have not too much engrossed the 
public mind and the public interest, some portion of which it 
might have usefully engaged ; and whether this speculative lead, 
principal among conceiving causes, has not borne downward our 
higher faculties, even unto a fearful degree of debasement and 
stupefaction : which down-grade must continue so long as the 
public mind rests in the conviction that the measure of Truth and 
Being is in sense, and in the experience of Animal Life. Verily, 
" if we be devoted to the Devatas, we shall go to the Devatas, 
and if we be devoted to the Supreme Good, we shall go to the 
-Supreme Good." 

Says the Veda, " What the sun and light are to this visible 
world, that, are the Supreme Good and Truth to the intellectual 
and invisible world ; and as our corporeal eyes have a distinct 
perception of objects enlightened by the sun, thus our souls ac- 
quire certain knowledge by meditating on the light of Truth which 
emanates from the Being of Beings : that is the light by which 
alone our minds can be directed in the path to Beatitude." 
Therefore, " Let us adore the supremacy of that Divine Sun — the 
God-head who illuminates all, who recreates all, from whom all 
proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct our 
souls aright in our progress toward His holy seat." 

The soul instant in this meditation will behold this light ; and 
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if it desire good gifts, this is the light of The Good ; and in this- 
contemplation it will love this light, it will seek this light, it will 
walk in this light, it will assimilate the influences of this light, 
and it will grow unto the likeness of the source of this lights 
This desire and this contemplation are its Prayer, and this as- 
similation and growth are the answer to its Prayer. 

Wherefore, "Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto yon : For every 
one that asketh recciveth ; and lie that seeketh findeth ; and to> 
him that knocketh it shall be opened." 

" Or, What man is there of you whom if his son ask bread 
will he give him a stone? Or, if he ask a fish, will he give him a 
serpent ? 

" If ye then being evil know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which is in Heaven 
give good things to them that ask Him ? " 

" But without Faith it is impossible that thou be well-come, for 
it is necessary that he that cometh to God must believe that He 
is, and He becomes in them who diligently 6eek Him a bestower 
of reward." 

And again : " And this is the confidence that we have in Him,, 
that if we ask anything according to His Will, He heareth us; 
And if we know that He hear us, whatever we ask, we know 
that we have the petitions that we desired of Him." 

The trust in this wisdom and efficacy of this prayer of Faith 
is declared in the idiom of the Greek, incidentally, in many and 
such as the following instances : 

Says Plato, " It is for you, then, Oh, Timaeus, to begin the dis- 
course, having first of all invoked the gods, according to the usual 
custom." 

Timaeus, " Well, Socrates, this at any rate is true — that those 
who have even the least share of wisdom always invoke the Deity 
on entering every undertaking, whether small or great ; and so 
we, likewise, who are now about to speak concerning the Uni- 
verse, whether it be generated or without generation, shall (if we 
be not very unwise) make it our first duty to invoke the gods and 
goddesses, and pray that what we speak may be first of all pleas- 
ing to them, and also in consistence with ourselves. And as, 
respects the invocation of the gods, so have I acted for myself." 
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And, again, we hear Socrates praying in private petition : 
" Grant me to become beautiful in the inner man, and that what- 
ever outward things I have may be at peace with those within. 
May I deem the wise man rich, and may I have such a portion 
of gold as none but a prudent man can either bear or employ." 

And, again, "O Zeus, Father, King! give us good tilings, 
whether we pray or pray not for them ; but withhold evil things 
from us, though we should pray never so earnestly for them." 

Soc. " Are you going, Alcibiades, to pray to the Deity ? " 

Ale. " Just so, Socrates." 

Soe. " You appear to have a serious look, and to be directing 
your eyes to the ground, as if thinking upon something." 

Ale. " Of what should a person be thinking, Socrates? " 

Soe. " Of things, Alcibiades, of the greatest moment, a3 it seems 
to myself, at least. . . . Does it not seem to you that there is much 
need of forethought in order that a person may not unconsciously 
pray for great evils for himself, while thinking he is praying for 
good; and, on the other hand, that the gods may not happen to 
be in such a disposition as to grant whatever he happens to be 
praying for? . . . Yon see of our own fellow-citizens, of such as 
longed for and obtained the command of an army, some are even 
now exiles from the city; and others have ended their lives. . . . 
And with respect to children, yon will find in the very same man- 
ner how that some persons, after having prayed for them to be 
born, have, when they are born, come into the greatest calami- 
ties and sorrows. For some, whose children have been thoroughly 
wicked, have passed the whole of their lives in sorrow ; and some, 
whose children were well behaved, have met with the misfortune 
to be deprived of them, and have come into calamities in no re- 
spect le3s than the others, and, like them, have wished rather that 
their children had never been born." ..." Nor would the major- 
ity refrain from absolute power, if offered them, or the command 
of an army, or many other things, which, when present, do more 
harm than good ; but they would, on the contrary, pray for their 
possession." ..." And again, after waiting a little time, they 
sometimes recant and pray the very reverse of what they prayed 
before. I have, therefore, my doubts that men do in reality ac- 
cuse the gods unjustly in saying that their evils come from them. 

" Should the god, then, to whom you happen to be going, ap- 
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pear to you even now, and ask you, before you had prayed for 
anything whatever, whether it would be sufficient for you if any 
of those things first mentioned were given, or should he leave it 
to yourself to make a request, how, think you, could you avail 
yourself of the opportunity ? " 

Ale. " Now, by the gods, Socrates, I should not know what to 
say in such a case." 

Soc. "The Lacedaemonians, therefore, having themselves con- 
sidered the matter, put up on every occasion, in private aud in 
public, a prayer, requesting the gods to grant them ever — ' Things 
Good, and Things Honorable ; ' and no one has ever heard them 
pray for anything more. Accordingly, up to the passing time, 
they have been fortunate less than none others." 

Man immersed in Nature — an alien realm, drawn by desire and 
urged by ambition, and, for the most part, ignorant of the nature 
of the soul and of its chief good, and of the fruits of all various 
experiences — cannot previde and provide his own way ; he cannot, 
therefore, prudently and safely assume to know of himself what 
particulars — what things do, and what things do not, make for 
his good. But he may, and with profit, pray for things honorable 
and good, leaving it for the Divine Wisdom to decide as to the 
form of the gift. Wherefore the injunction, " When ye pray, use 
not vain repetitions as the heathen ; for they think that they shall 
be heard for their much speaking. Be not ye, therefore, like unto 
them ; for your heavenly Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of before ye ask him. After this manner, therefore, pray 
ye." Instead of Things, let us ask for Godliness within the soul, 
for unto this shall all good tilings be added. 

Says Plato : " Some of the Greeks are wont — after placing by 
the altar oxen with gilded horns, and others presenting the gods 
witli offerings to be hung up in the temples — to pray for whatever 
they happen to desire, whether it be good or evil. The gods, 
therefore, on hearing their impious addresses, accept not their 
costly processions and sacrifices; so that there is much need of 
caution and consideration as to what is to be spoken and not. 
For the Divine Nature, I conceive, is not such as to be seduced 
by presents, like a knavish judge. But we are giving a silly 
reason if we think to get the better of the Lacedaemonians in 
this way. For it would be a dreadful thing, indeed, if the goda 
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looked to gifts and sacrifices, and not to the soul, whether the 
person happen to be holy and just." 

"Do you remember, then, saying that you were much at a loss 
lest you should unconsciously be praying for evil things, fancying 
them to be good ? ... It seems to me, therefore, that it is best 
to keep quiet. For through your high spirit — for that is the fair- 
est of names for folly (that is, through pride and vanity) — I 
think you would not be willing to make use of the Lacedaemonian 
prayer." That is, you will fall into the fashion of the heathenish 
mind of praying on the street-corners and the house-tops, to be 
seen and heard of men — making long, heathenish stump speeches 
to be reported in the newspapers. 

" It is necessary, therefore," says Socrates, in this case, when 
pride and worldly vanity get into the place of prayer, " for a 
man to wait until he has learned how he ought to conduct himself 
towards gods and men." 

Ale. " But when, Socrates, will that time be ? and who is he 
that will instruct me ? for I should be very glad, I think, to see 
who he is." 

Soc. " It is he of whose care you are the object. But it seems 
to me, as Homer says of Minerva, that she removed the mist from 
before the eyes of Diomede 

' That he might clearly see both gods and men.' 

So must he, in the first place, remove from your soul the mist that 
now happens to be present there, and apply those things through 
which you will be about to know both good and evil ; for now 
you seem to be unable to do so." 

Ale. "Let him, then, remove the mist, or anything else that he 
pleases, as I am prepared not to fly from anything ordered by 
him, whoever he may be, if I am about to become a better man." 

Soc. " And he also has a very wonderful yearning in your be- 
half?' 

Ale. " Till that time, then, it seems to me to be best to put off 
my sacrifice." 

Soc. " And rightly it seems so to you, for it is safer than to run 
so great a risk." 

" There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding," and most and highest of all, the spirit 
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and wisdom of prayer descendeth from above ; and so the Apostle 

Paul — "Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities : For we 

know not what we should pray for as we ought: but the Spirit 

itself maketh intercession for us with yearning that cannot be 

uttered." 

" The Lord is in his holy Temple 

In the pure and holy mind, 

In the reverent heart and simple, 

In the soul from sense refined." 

-The mists of sense and ambition, and pride and vanity, must 
be dissipated ere the soul may stand in this Divine realization ; 
and for this office, both in the Greek and Christian Idiom, there 
standeth One who maketh this intercession for us with yearnings 
unutterable; and without this, man "knoweth not what he should 
pray for as he ought." 

Now, the most noxious of these mists are the low forms of 
knowing. One has wisely said of this cause of Mephitis in the 
soul, that, " To acquire knowledge merely to know is low curi- 
osity. To acquire knowledge merely to be known as knowing is 
low vanity. To acquire knowledge merely to profit by it is low 
venality. To acquire knowledge in order to build up is charity. 
To acquire knowledge in order to be built up is wisdom. And 
onlv the two latter do not pervert knowledge and corrupt the 
soul." 

Low curiosity and low vanity and low venality assail society 
and the individual alike ; and it is a great public calamity when 
a nation and a generation of people have grown wise above their 
own oracles. The Institutions of Religious Custom are deter- 
mined from Super-Natural Influence, and are Divine Forms 
adapted to the wants of their age such as man could not previde 
nor provide. They include, as the primary aims, the doctrines of 
life and death, affording suggestion and instruction unto true opin- 
ion and belief respecting the Living and the Dead. 

The Divine Mediatorship is a universal. Neither the origin 
nor the subsistence of the order of human souls, in the alien order 
of Physics and Matter, is effected without this Divine Providence. 
And the uplifting and salvation of Human nature, individually 
and collectively, proceeds from the Influence from that higher 
Nature which is introduced into it from above. 
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The Mediatorship is the Link which hinds humanity with 
Divinity, from which humanity mnst be perpetually begotten 
and quickened and sustained and born again unto Eternal Life. 
And thus the Christ, the Lord of the dispensation, as Mediator, 
is the Living Way. He does not represent Mediatorship. He is 
Mediator. And this is "the Door." This is "the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life." Here must we enter ; from hence must 
our prayer ascend. He that is purified from selfish and vain- 
glorious ambitions and pride, and dishonorable debasements of 
sensuality, and loves truth and virtue and holiness and justice 
and wisdom, has found the " Prayer Gauge." 

"For if a man love Me, he will keep my words ; and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him." And, " Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever 
ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it you." From 
this fountain descendeth every good and every perfect gift. And, 
"A man can receive nothing except it be given him from Heaven." 
And thither must our prayer ascend ; and so, and only so, the 
" prayer of the righteous availeth much." And so has Plato well 
said : " This at any rate is true — that those who have even the 
least share of wisdom always invoke the Deity on entering every 
■undertaking, whether small or great." 



THE PROBLEM OF PHILOSOPHY AT THE PRESENT 

TIME. 1 



BY EDWARD CAIRD. 



In complying with the request which you have done me the 
honor to make, to deliver the introductory address to this Society, 
I think that, instead of treating of any special philosophical sub- 
ject, it will be more profitable to make some general remarks on 
the nature and objects of the study to which the Society is de- 
voted. I propose, therefore, to say something as to the general 



1 An introductory address delivered to the Philosophical Society of the University 
of Edinburgh. 



